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THE HIGH SCHOOL 
STUDENTS’ CHARTER 
By Frep S. DuNHAM 
University of Michigan 
(Editor’s note: This is a portion of 
a paper read at the Latin Institute 
of the American Classical League, at 
Miami University, Oxford, Ohio, on 
June 17, 1948, and presented June 
29, under the title “Men and Women 
of Tomorrow,” in the summer session 
lecture series of the School of Edu- 

cation, University of Michigan. ) 


FE ACHING has many rewards, 

but there is none more satisfy- 

ing than that which comes to 
us after a score or more of years 
when we can see our former protégés 
in their full maturity. We remem- 
ber them as students and recall their 
potentialities, which at the time we 
saw dimly with the eves of faith. 
Not all of these people have lived 
up to our predictions, to be sure; but 
those who have done so, and the 
few who have surpassed our ex- 
pectations, are ample reward for our 
efforts. These are the “mutants” of 
the genus homo upon whom we must 
depend for progress tow ard a better 
and happier world, tow ard a lasting 
peace. 

In drafting this “charter,” which is 
barely a nebulous beginning of a 
much needed long-range plan for ed- 
ucation, | am thinking of these ex- 
ceptional people, not as they are now, 
but as I once knew them, and I have 
attempted to put down in writing 
some of their views on education. 
The language is necessarily mine; but 
their ideas and their philosophy of 
life, though crudely and naively 
stated, sometimes surpass the wisdom 
of the ancients and the best thinking 
of modern educators. It is a danger- 
ous undertaking in these days when 
aphorisms of eternal truths are 
deemed outmoded and platitudinous. 
Nevertheless, at the risk of incurring 
satirical rebuttal from hard-headed 
men of affairs and their practical- 
minded defenders, | am submitting 
these “starry-eyed” dreams of young- 
sters in the hope that they may pro- 
vide an antidote for the excessive ma- 
terialism and animalism which char- 
acterize our day. 

Unless we teachers have no vision 
of the destiny of man, unless we 
have done too little too late in “train- 
ing the young generation for peace,’ 
we can hasten the coming of univer- 


sal freedom by planting the seed of 
democracy in the minds and _ hearts 
of boys and girls and by cultivating 
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ANOTHER LATIN 
INSTITUTE 

The great success of the 1948 Latin 
Institute, the first membership meet- 
ing of the American Classical League 
since the close of the war, has moved 
the Council of the League to plan 
a similar gathering for 1949. The 
second Latin Institute will be held 
at Miami University, Oxford, Ohio, 
on June 16, 17, and 18. Again the 
delegates will be housed in the beaut- 
iful modern dormitories of Miami 
University. A program of particular 
interest to teachers of the classics, 
in both college and high school, is 
being prepared. The committee in 
charge consists of Fred S$. Dunham, 
Chairman, Walter R. Agard, Mark 
Hutchinson, George A. Land, L«llian 
B. Lawler, Henry C. Montgomery, B. 
L. Ullman, and Mars Westington. 
Watch Tue Crassica Our.took for 
further details. 
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the ideals of young people at their 
best. (See Unesco and You, U. S. 
Department of State Publication 2904, 
September, 1947.) So, audi alteram 
partem: 


We are America’s youth—the men 
and women of tomorrow. As _ heirs 
to the achievements of the past, we 
are not unaware that the heritage 
which will soon be ours was gained 
at the cost of sacrifice and suffering. 
We know that countless hard-fought 
battles have been waged against phys- 
ical want and disease, against ignor- 
ance and superstition, against greed 
and lust for power. We have heard 
of avaricious men who took advan- 
tage of their position and freedom to 
exploit their fellow man, who appro- 
priated for themselves what was not 
theirs to own, and made weaker men 
their slaves. Would that these battles 
of the past had been decisive; but 
they were not, and the same enemies 
rise and challenge us. We gratefully 
accept the rights and privileges which 
our forefathers have transmitted to 
us, together with the duties and ob- 
ligations which devolve upon us. We 
pray that we may be prepared to 





carry forward their unfinished work. 
But being young and immature, we 
are not as yet fully conscious of our 
blessings. Lest we forget and lose 
all that mankind has gained, we here- 
by draw up this charter in order that 
the Ten Commandments, the Golden 
Rule of Jesus, and His Sermon on 
the Mount, the Magna Carta of Eng- 
land, and our own. constitutional 
guarantees of human dignity and 
treedom may yield their golden har- 
vest In our generation. 


We believe that the right kind « 
education under competent Treat 
is necessary if we are to maintain 
this way of life which we so highly 
prize. Being citizens in the making, 
we can not walk alone. Left to our- 
selves we are sometimes unaware of 
the consequences of leaving undone 
the things which we should do and 
of doing the things that we should 
not. Since the burden of future 
progress will eventually rest upon us, 
we therefore address this declaration 
to our parents, who as citizens of 
democratic state have a voice in their 
government and power to act in our 


behalf: 


TO OUR PARENTS 

1. We believe that it is our right to 
have teachers whom we can trust 
and love and follow. They need not 
be perfect, but they must be men and 
women of vision. They must have 
a true sense of values, both tangible 
and intangible. They must give us 
what we really need, not necessarily 
what we want. They must teach us 

protect ourselves against insidious 
propaganda, against falsehood and 
cheapness and meanness. They must 
be able to discover our talents and 
guide them to full fruition. They 
must know the requirements for in- 
telligent living and see that those re- 
quirements are not neglected in our 
education. 


We therefore request that you 
grant them an adequate remunera- 
tion for their services. We _ believe 
that their income should compare 
favorably with that of other profes- 
sions which require a similar degree 
of education and training. We know 
that you can meet this modest re- 
quest; for you now spend more on 
tobacco, liquor, cosmetics, and horse- 
racing, on building better roads, on 
growing better hogs and sheep and 
wheat, than you spend on our edu- 
cation. 
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2. You elect as members of the 
Board of Education men who borrow 
their analogies from big business and 
talk in terms of management and 
labor. They refer to the school 
a “plant” as though it were a factory. 
Their slogans are “efficiency,” “big- 
ger and better schools,” “mass pro- 
duction,” “large classes.” As a result, 
our teachers must carry a heavy load, 
while we poor creatures are treated 
as so much raw material to be tossed 
in at the head of the assembly line, 
borne along the belt, = here, 
pressed there, sprayed with veneer 
neatly packed in cartons, and labeled 
“untouched by human _ hands.” 


3. We are proud of you, our hon- 
ored parents, that you have kept 
your faith in a general education for 
all American youth, that ninety -nine 
per cent of you, according to a recent 
poll, still believe that instruction in 
the fundamentals and ability to get 
along with others are important func- 
tions of the school. If you will give 
us teachers who can really do these 
two things and do them well, we 
guarantee to do the rest. However, 
the fundamentals, which you call “the 
three r’s,” you leave undefined. Here- 
in lies our grievance—your “three 
rs” don’t go far enough for the 
kind of world which we must live in. 
Fundamentals for what? We protest 
against the kind of schooling that 
makes us only glorified peasants. Are 
you not confusing training for a job 
with genuine education when eighty 
per cent of you say “the schools 
should provide preparation for oc- 
cupations” without considering the 
facts? Do you not know that two- 
thirds of all the jobs in the United 
States require no longer training than 
three or four days on the job; that 
one-fourth of the jobs need a training 
of four to six months; and that only 
ten per cent of the occupations re- 
quire a specialized training of more 
than six months? Why then would 
vou substitute vocational training for 
a general education that will make 
us ‘adaptable to conditions which we 
can not now predict? 





4. Our fourth complaint is the 
little time you spend with your sons 
and daughters. Our fathers hurry 
away to ‘the office or shop, and re- 
turn late at night. Engaged in their 
big poker game of business, they have 
no time to give to us, and little sym- 
pathy with our adolescent whims. 
Our mothers, busy with their house- 
hold duties and social engagements, 
pack us off to school with a sigh 
of relief. We seldom get together 
as a family group and talk things 
over. W hy don’t you drop in at 
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the school occasionally or invite our 
teachers out to dinner? 

In view of these grievances, which 
are more serious than they should be 
for a prosperous and enlightened peo- 
ple and which we confess do not ap- 
ply universally, we humbly lay claim 
to our true birthright as future citi- 
zens who must bear a heavy responsi- 
bility. Whether it be our destiny to 
be hewers of stone and drawers of 
water, or whether it be our privilege 
to become leaders, we ask that in our 
education certain opportunities and 
experiences be guaranteed for each 
and every one ot us. We therefore 
believe that the charter of our educa- 
tional rights and privileges should 
recognize the following goals: 

An understanding of democracy 
and a high regard tor these American 
institutions which promote the gen- 
eral welfare of mankind. 

2. An admiration for all that is 
good and true and useful and beauti- 
tul in our cultural heritage and daily 
life. 

3. Mastery of those fundamentals 
which are required for effective and 
worthy living. 

4. Continuous growth of special 
abilities within the limitations of 
each one’s capacity. 

5. Exploration of as many additional 
fields of thought and creativeness as 
time and place permit. 


6. Cultivation of those habits of 
health and safety which lead to phys- 
ical and mental well- -being. 


Information about occupations, 
vocations, and professions, but not 
training at the expense of our cul- 
tural education. 


8. Development of sincerity and 
honesty in judgment and a_ habit 
of scientific procedure in arriving at 
conclusions and in making decisions. 


g. Understanding and fair-minded- 
ness in our relations and dealings with 
those who belong to other religious, 
racial, and social groups, both at 
home and abroad. 


10. Attainment of those qualities 
of personality and character which 
are agreeable to others and ennobling 
to one’s self. 


11. An awakening of wholesome 
emotion as a drive to worthy action. 


12. Realization of the value of 
teamwork and good sportsmanship 
in work and play. 


We believe that these goals are 
basic in a general education for all, 
within the reach of all, and attain- 
able by all through appropriate ex- 
perience. 


OOK 


THE CLASSICS 
IN. TOMORROW’S 
EDUCATION 

By Watrter R. AGArp 

University of Wisconsin 
(Editor’s note: This is a condensation 
of Professor Agard’s presidential ad- 
dress to the American 
League, at Miami University, 
Ohio, on June 18, 1948.) 


KE MUST never forget that as 

teachers of the classics we 

are primarily humanists, con- 
cerned with personal and social values 
and their relationships today as well 
as in ancient times. We may, and 
many of us should, specialize in one 
area of our field and deal with it 
scientifically. But the entire field is 
our province. When we neglect it 
we commit a tactical blunder in the 
battle for our survival and a strategic 
one in the war for sound education. 

In the early days of the United 
States, teachers of Latin and Greek 
regarded themselves, and were re- 
garded, as humanistic leaders of their 
communities. Trained in the culture 
of Greece and Rome, they educated 
students to apply the experience of 
antiquity to the development of their 
own communities and the enrichment 
of their own lives. With the increase 
in scholarly specialization a narrower 
devotion to separate fragments of the 
classical past was cultivated. But the 
classics have never suffered from such 
specialization as many other sub- 
jects have; a thorough training in an- 
cient civilization—its history, social 
institutions, art, and philosophy, as 
well as its languages and literature— 
has been our foundation for later spe- 
cialization. 

Can we recover for the classics 
something of the influence they had 
in our early history? | think we can 
if we will appraise the chief needs 
of tomorrow and adjust our teaching 
to meet those needs. 


Classical 
Oxford, 


Tomorrow will certainly need 
three things: international under- 
standing; domestic cooperation be- 


tween special groups in serving the 
common welfare; intellectual and 
emotional security on the part of in- 
dividuals in facing a cruelly difficult 
world. 

The classics have much to contrib- 
ute in equipping students to deal 
with such a situation, if only we select 
our material and point it up with their 
needs in mind. We must study the 
foreign relations of democratic and 
imperial Athens and of republican 
and imperial Rome more critically 
than we have been disposed to do, 
analyzing their failures as well as their 
achievements. We must lead our 
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students to understand the class strug- 
gles in ancient times and to appreciate 
the difficulties that confronted Solon 
and Pericles, the Gracchi and Caesar. 
How was the problem solved by 
Athens so as to guarantee the social 
environment which produced the 
Golden Age How did the eco- 
nomic policy of the Roman Senate 
lead to dictatorship: Questions like 
these we must raise and answer, for 


similar questions confront us. 


Most important of all, however, is 
the need to dev elop our students 
the intellectual and emotional re- 
sources Which they will need for their 
personal integrity and security in the 
trying times that lie ahead. Greece 
and Rome faced such times, and 
many Greeks and Romans learned 
to endure what had to be endured 
with courage, and to win faith in 
values which no outward circum- 
stance could destroy. If we can get 
our students to read those poets and 
philosophers and weave into their 
own thoughts and feelings the spirit 
of men like Sophocles and Plato, 
Lucretius, Vergil, and Epictetus, they 
will face the future with the poise 
that only such experience gives. 


“Herein lies the opportunity, the 
call of 
ship,” wrote Fr. W 


American classical scholar- 
Kelsey in 1908, 
“that it blend together into one both 
the humane and the scientific, and 
thus create a new type which shall 
be as strong in sympathy and appre- 
ciation as it is broad, exact, and 
thorough.” The opportunity and the 
call are still ours, greater today than 
then, if we realize them fervently 
ourselves and as fervently persuade 
our communities to realize them. 





SEQUENCE 
THE 


FOR 
PURIFICATION 


By joux K. Cosy 
Phillips Academy 
Postquam dies sunt impleti 
Moysi lege iam decreti 

ur purgata fieret, 
Adit templum Virgo pura, 
Hostiam ut oblatura 
Ritur concederet. 


Manu tenet columbarum 
Duo pullos candidarum 
Pro peccati termino. 
Sinu fovet dulcem Natum, 
Summa cura sublevatum, 
Adsistendum Domino. 


Dic, Maria, quid sensisti 
Cum ad templum attulisti 
Parvum tuum Filium? 
Quem videre, quem fovere, 

Quem devote adolere, 
Fantum praebet gaudium. 


lam laetata Simeonis 
Dulci voce et sermonis 
Admirata gratiam, 
Virgo laudem efferebat, 
Grates Deo persolvebat 
Propter Nati gloriam. 
Nam cantavit senex tustus, 
Pretiose sic onustus 
Parvo Christi corpore, 
Se vidisse Salvatorem 
Hominumque Redemptorem 
Hoc beato tempore. 


Sancta Mater, collaetemur, 
Atque tecum veneremur 
Natum Dei parvolum. 
Fac ut vere agnoscamus 
Et constanter diligamus 
Tuum hunc Filiolum. 


Andover, Mass. 
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READERS 
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4 “RETIRED” LATIN TEACHER 

Miss Edith M. “retired” 
teacher of Latin, living in West 
Chester, Pa., writes: 

‘The telephone rings. When I 
answer it, a man’s voice says ‘Miss 
Jackson, who was it who was always 
saying quae cum ita sint?’? The con- 
versation brings out the fact that the 
speaker, one of my former pupils, 
now a lawyer in New York, has 
had a discussion with another young 
law ver as to Whether Caesar or Cicero 
used the above words. 

‘The telephone rings again. A 
woman’s voice savs, ‘Miss Jackson, my 
daughter will gradu: ate. =from~ the 
Teachers’ College tomorrow. On the 
program are the Latin words docendo 
discimus. Please tell me what they 
mean. , 


Jackson, a 


“Two young people whom | am 
tutoring now are my pride and my 
joy. One is a girl who is attending 
our Teachers’ College. Her mother 
is Russian and her father Polish. She 
is taking first-year Latin to help her 
English. My other pupil is a young 
veteran who studied Greek with me 
last year. I started him in Latin re- 
cently, but not with one of those 
modern books that do not reach the 
third declension until about page 
200, and the passive voice about page 
300. In eight lessons we have covered 
a great deal of Latin grammar. This 
evening we have started the Aeneid. 
Am I crazy to try it after eight less- 
ons? But I decided that since he could 
read Plato’s Republic in the original 
in his second semester of Greek, we 


could at least attempt the Aeneid. 
He is thrilled by 
ANOTHER PRODIGY 
Dr. Emory E. Cochran, of New 
York City, writes: 
“My ‘genius’ student, a_ high- 


school boy, is reading Ennius. by 
himself, and has asked me for a bib- 
liography on early Latin. Also, he 
is plowing through Xenophon by 
himself, and will soon be ready for 
Hemer, in the original Greek, of 
course. He has already read some 
of Herodotus. He is not satisfied 
with the traditional classification of 
Latin verbs, and is evolving a system 
of his own! Next he wants to try 
his hand at solving Etruscan! He 
keeps me busy, but it is a pleasure 
to guide him—a very rare pleasure.” 
ETA SIGMA PHI 

Professor W. C. Korfmacher, of 

St. Louis University, the Executive 
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Secretary of Eta Sigma Phi, national 
honorary classics fraternity, writes 
of the continuing “reactivation” of 
chapters which lapsed during the 
war. Among the activities of the 
fraternity are an annual college fresh- 
man essay contest and an annual high- 
school Latin contest. A typical pro- 
gram of a chapter for an academic 
vear is that of Beta Zeta Chapter: 

“The general topic for the year 
is ‘Classical Portraits of the Ideal 
Ruler.’ Special meetings are devoted 
to Homer's Alcinous; Solon, defender 
of the common man; Pericles, first 
citizen of Athens; Numa, law-giver 
and founder of peace; Scipio Afri- 
canus the Younger; and Seneca’s view 
of the ideal prince. 

“Persons interested in establishing 
or reactivating chapters of Eta Sig- 
ma Phi are invited to communicate 
with the Executive Secretary.” 

ENROLLMENTS 

Professor Walter R. Agard, of the 
University of Wisconsin, writes: 

“Everything is going well here. 
This year, for the first time, our en- 
rollment in Greek is larger than in 
Latin; it is, in fact, the highest en- 
rollment we have had in Greek since 
1940. We have 42 registered in Greek 
(including 5 graduate students), 36 
in Latin, and 2 257 in general classics 
We have 200 satiate freshmen 
studying Greek and Roman civiliza- 
tion in our new Integrated Liberal 
Studies course. We're also developing 
a good radio audience, which de- 
mands svllabi and even buys the text- 
book! We have plans for building 
up a special Latin course for the 
two-year high-school people, which 
may welcome some of them into the 
Latin fold.” 


CALL FOR SUMMER 
COURSES 


For several years the May issue of 
Tue CrassicaL Outritook has’ con- 
tained lists of summer courses in 
Latin, Greek, ancient history and civ- 
ilization, ancient art, classical litera- 
ture in translation, linguistics, general 
language, and the teaching of high 
school Latin, which were being 
planned by various colleges and uni- 
versities throughout the country. 
C sopy for the May, 1949, number must 
be in by March first. Members of 
college faculties who can supply lists 
of projected summer courses by that 
date are earnestly requested to send 
them to the Editor, Lillian B. Lawler, 
Hunter College, 695 Park Avenue, 
New York 21, N. Y. Please do not 
send catalogues. 
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TEN YEARS OF 
LATIN WEEK 


Miss Laura G. Pound, Secretary of 
the Pennsylvania State Association of 
Classical Teachers, informs us that 
the Buhl Planetarium, in Pittsburgh, 
has announced its tenth Latin Week 
“show” for February 14-26, 1949. 
For nine successive years, Latin teach- 
ers of the Pittsburgh district have 
been celebrating Latin Week. The 
program at the Buhl Planetarium 
usually features a “sky show” of 
Greek star myths, and also a variety 
of songs, play lets, talks, etc.. by Latin 
students. — Classical programs, ex- 
hibits, contests, open house celebra- 
tions, and “rallies” are also featured 
in the high schools; and local radio 
stations give time to Latin Week 
broadcasts. It is believed that the 
Pittsburgh Latin Week, instituted 
through the efforts of Miss Della G. 
Vance, of West View High School, 
Pittsburgh, is the oldest in the coun- 
try. Has any teacher an earlier one 
to report? 
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A ROMAN CALENDAR 


By Maryorte Davis 
Centennial High School, Pueblo, Colorado 


An interesting project for Latin 
classes is the making of a Roman 
calendar like the one shown in Har- 
per’s Classical Dictionary, s.v. “Cal- 
endarium.” My second-year Latin 
classes recently made such a calendar. 

I divided my students into twelve 
groups, and made each group re- 
sponsible for one month. The calen- 
dar was made on cardboard. Three 
months were shown on each of the 
four sides of the calendar. We put 
the writing for each month on a 
sheet of typing paper, and glued it 
to the cardboard. 

As a heading for each month we 
used the name of that month in Latin, 
the appropriate sign of the zodiac 
(we bought a current astrological 
magazine for these pictures), the 
number of days in the month, and 
the name of an appropriate god or 
goddess, in the genitive, with the 
word “Tutela.” For convenience in 
reading the calendar later, we used 
Arabic numbers down the page, then 
a ruled line, and then the Roman 
dating. We put in in red letters all 
the holidays we could find, that the 
Roman had, each under the proper 
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date. We also put in birthdays of 
famous Romans and the birthday of 
Rome, these in black letters under- 
lined in red. 


To give the calendar an lnpressive 
appearance, we covered the top piece 
of cardboard with gold paper, and 
used narrow strips of gold paper be- 
tween the signs of the zodiac. Some 
gold tape was put in the top, so that 
the calendar could be carried around. 
We fastened the parts together with 
adhesive tape. 


The students now date all their 
Latin papers with Roman dates, and 
we have reports on the Roman holi- 
days as they come due. 


MORE 
COMMITTEE CHAIRMEN 


Additional committee chairmen an- 
nounced by Professor Walter R. 
Agard, President of the American 
Classical League, are as follows: On 
State Conferences and Cooperation 
with the NEA, Professor H. C. Mont- 
gomery, Miami University, Oxford, 
Ohio; on Classical Clubs, Essie Hull, 
2311 Ringo St., Little Rock, Arkan- 
sas; on Public Relations, Mrs. Pauline 
FE. Burton, Libbey High Scheol, 
Toledo, Ohio. 
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CONTEST CLOSING 


tkeaders are reminded that this 
vears Verse Writing Contest will 
close on February 1. Rules of the 
contest may be found in our Novem- 
ber issue, page 15. Entries may be 
sent to Prof. Lillian B. Lawler, 
Hunter College, 695 Park Ave., New 
York 21, N. Y.; to Prof. W. L. Carr, 
Colby College, Waterville, Maine, 
or to Dr. Konrad Gries, Queens 
College, Flushing, L. I., New York. 
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WE ARE COPYRIGHTED 


Readers are asked to note that THe 
CiassicaAL OvutLook is copyrighted. 
Material from its pages may not be 
reproduced in mimeographed, printed, 
or any other form without the writ- 
ten permission of the Fditor. We 
hope that our readers will use our 
material freely in their own class- 
rooms, but will refrain from reprint- 
ing it. 
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THE 


DE MEDIS ANNIS 


By S. M. ELam 
New York City 


(Editor’s note: The author of this 
article, a successful novelist and bi- 
ographer, decided in mid-career that 
his real aim in life was to be a classi- 
cal scholar. He entered college, and 
started at the bottom of the long 
climb to the Ph. D. degree. In this 
article he tells how he came to make 
his momentous decision. ) 


ATO THE Censor, 

to hear in my nonage (my 

father and grandfather both 
being of the pedagogic persuasion ), 
learned Greek when an old man. It 
was some considerable time later that 
| found the dual origin of this pretty 
fiction in Cicero (“Cato maior Grae- 
cas litteras in senectute didicit, 
Acad. ii, 2, 5; De Sen. viii, 26); and 
still later, | am afraid, so benighted 
and dazzled was | by the woozy ob- 
fuseations of Ciceronian rhetoric, that 
| discovered it was a fiction. Poeti- 
cally true it may be, for we find 
poet of sorts—the late lamented Hen- 
ry Wadsworth L.—telling us in his 
Morituri Salutamus of the literary 
derring-do in their senility of Goethe, 
Chaucer, Sophocles, and Simonides, 
and that “Cato learned Greek at 
eighty.” 


I was wont 


But chop that in half. It just isn’t 
so. Cato learned Greek from Ennius, 
and he learned it when he was forty: 
a mighty good age, now I think of it. 


| learned Greek when I was forty 
mvself. 
However, this latter verity, alas! 


is also damned with the dread curse 
of poesy. It was only last year that 
| began to submit myself in good 
sooth to the classic discipline, a strip- 
ling vouth in the middle vears, barely 
on the midw av mark to the beatitudes 
of the octogenarian state (while the 
staid halls of Academe rang joyous 
with shouts of “Pop!” and “Grand- 
pop!” at the sight of my gray and 
balding head); vet I began to court 
the tongues in my earliest youth, and 
plaved with Greek and Latin in my 
teens. 

“Plaved with,” I said: my compe- 
tence as a philologue was not even 
that of the veriest amateur. I learned 
that a dog was a perro when I was 
three vears old—a result of my fa- 
ther’s departure from the green Vir- 
ginian hills for a winter's teaching 
in New Mexico, at eight I was sent 
to a German school to learn that 
cramped and angular and barbaric 
Handschrift (the language itself 1 had 


had been taught at home); and at 
at twelve I ran away, fed 


twelve... 
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up once and for ever with the proud 
prowess of the prodigy. 

Yet not even the next succeeding 
years as a hobo and a sailor—and, 
God save the mark! as an advertising 
man—could save me from the earnest 
of my doom, At twenty | wrote a 
book (published by Alfred Knopf, 
who regretted it, | think, immediate- 
ly) w hich w as, | then thought, a bi- 
ography of George Borrow. I scarce- 
ly know what to think of it now, or 
of its protagonist either: George Bor- 
row, who knew forty languages, and 
whose battle with the Flaming Tin- 
man, the greatest fistfight, bar none, 
described in English letters, enlivens 
the pages of his Lavengro. 


Well, at least I knew the names of 
Borrow’s languages, and could even 
read four or five of them; so after 
being a two-time loser in Hollywood, 
and being fired (twice) from the 
staff of The New Yorker, | wrote a 
satirical novel called Watch the Stars 
Innnortal which was a Contemporary 
Arts book-of-the-month and which 
Harper & Brothers published. (1 think 
they regretted it pretty soon, too.) 
Watch the Stars Immortal is loaded 
with Latin and Greek quotations— 
and even with some odd (stet) lines 
of original Latin—which now after 
several intensive formal semesters of 
classical study I am beginning 


; vague- 
ly to understand. 


Then, after a long communion with 
divers unclassic Muses in the woods 
of Maine, a pevsion in Paris, and the 


City of Mexico, | emerged, in the 
vear before Pearl Harbor, with a 


novel, Weevil in the Cotton, which 
was published by Frederick A. Stokes 
(with no regrets whatever, Stokes 
went out of business.) This book, 
which was written completely in the 
American vernacular, had no allu- 
sions to anything; and I myself, hav- 
ing been inducted in the vear after 
Pearl Harbor, had plenty else to think 
about. I edited a camp new spaper for 
a vear, and for two more vears wrote 
history for the Eighth Air Force in 
the European theater: with no idea 
certainly, being then in my middle 
thirties, of ever becoming a classical 
scholar. 

And I am not a classical scholar 
now. I am a student, and an under- 
graduate student—though I hope to 
be over that hurdle in June; but I’ve 
got a lot of work to do, and not, 
despite old Cato, a lot of time to do 
it in. Yet any man has, I take it, all 
the time there is, and he’d better do 
what he wants and needs to do. 


The Fighth Air Force was making 
very little history in the mid-Summer 
of 1945, and in early August I was 
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on leave in London, sweating out the 
slow racitic war. | came down to 
breakfast in the dining-room of the 
Imperial Hotel in Russell Square on 


the morning of August. 7th. I was 
up early, and | was alone. | bought 
my copy of the morning paper, 


scanned the headlines, bought more 
papers, and stumbled into the dining- 
room. After a while | went back up- 
stairs. | lay down on the bed and 
stared at the ceiling. I flung out a 
hand and banged my book. It was 
an old battered book, a beat-up dry- 
as-dust book, a book | had bought for 
a shilling in Charing Cross Road, 
Jebb’s Bentley, a book nobody 
wanted. | took up the book again, 
and found my place. 

And why had Bentley chosen the 
path of classical scholarship, r rather 
than that of “creative” writing in 
English—his mother tongue, and a 
language in which he was articulate, 
imaginative, and a stylist? “The wit 
and genius,” he said, “of those old 
heathens beguiled me: and as 1 des- 
paired of raising my self up to their 
standard upon fair ground, I thought 
the only chance | had of looking over 
their heads was to get upon their 
shoulders.” 

it was then, I think, that 1 made 
my decision, and somewhen after- 
ward I was in school; and now | 
walk a path, with many turnings but 
no ending, almost as old and trod 
upon as time. I stand upon the shoul- 
ders of the giants, and see a world 
as bright and cruel, as romantic and 
as hell-born as our own, a world that 
died and was born again at Marathon 
and Philippi, and, brilliant and in- 
transigent in undynamic amber, dead, 
mortal, distant, blurred, and maculate, 
is as live as rain and wind and sun- 
light, and will perish only with un- 
Q man. 

es leslie 
SUMMER SESSION 
IN ROME 


The third post-war summer ses- 
sion of the American Academy in 
Rome will be held during July and 
August, 1949, under the direction of 
Professor Mason Hammond, of Har- 
vard University. Enrollment — is 
limited to 25 students. Total basic 
expenses may be estimated at $850. 
Scholarships for secondary-school 
teachers of Latin are offered by the 
Classical Association of New Eng- 
land, the Classical Association of the 
Atlantic States, the Classical Associa- 
tion of the Middle West and Svuuth, 
the Ohio Classical Conference. ind 
the Classical Society of the American 
Academy in Rome. Persons interested 
in the scholarships should comniun- 
icate with the officers of one of 
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these associations. Further details on 
the summer session may be obtained 
from the New York office of the 
American Academy in Rome, 101 
Park Avenue. 
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AENEAS OR CAESAR? 
By Norman J. DeWitt 
Washington University, 

St. Louis, Missouri 

N VIEW of the discussion aroused 

by the movement to substitute 

Vergil for Caesar as the basic ma- 
terial in the two-year high-school 
Latin program, I should like to pre- 
sent here a few reasonably dispassion- 
ate remarks in the first person on the 
claims of the two authors. These re- 
marks have been stimulated in_ par- 
ticular by an able defense of Caesar 
presented by Professor John B. Titch- 
ener at the American Classical 
League's Latin Institute at Miami Uni- 
versity last June, but I have also in 
mind the qualms expressed to me by a 
number of high-school teachers either 
in conversation or by letter. 

Professor Titchener supported his 
defense of Caesar with an acute in- 
terpretation of the earlier events of 
Book | of the Commentaries, pointing 
out, iter alia, the drama of the situ- 
ation immediately preceding the at- 
tempted invasion of the Province by 
the Helvetii. Professor Titchener was 
right, of course; there is an immense 
amount of drama and background 
material in Caesar that can be brought 
out by reading between the lines and 
by interpretation in general. But 
what struck me at the time—and it 
is the immediate occasion of these 
remarks—was that instead of defend- 
ing Caesar, Professor Titchener was 
in reality exposing Caesar’s major 
fault. 

Personally, I have certain prejudices 
in favor of Caesar. For a number 
of vears he has been one of my ma- 
jor borage attendant upon interest 
in Gallic antiquities and history in 
general. I have twice given a graduate 
course entirely dev ‘oted to the im- 
mense range of background material 
related to Caesar, much of it original 
and, I regret to say, unpublished. And 
I have pointed out elsewhere that 
one of the curious weaknesses in our 
organization as a teaching group 1 
the classics has been the almost hee 
lack of instruction in Caesar, and 
the parallel lack of scholarly interest 
(apart from syntactical studies), on 
the college level, so that young teach- 
ers have gone out to teach Caesar 
knowing only what they knew when 
they left high school, less what they 
have forgotten in six years or more. 
But in estimating the ‘relative merits 
of Caesar and V ergil, I wonder more 
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and more often if there is not some- 
thing wrong. When we need so much 
background material, so much inter- 
pretation and reading between the 
lines, when the editors of our periodi- 
cals are so acutely aware of the desire 
of teachers for interest-arousing ma- 
terials and devices, | wonder if Caesar 
is really standing on his own feet 
in the average class with average stu- 
dents and average teachers. 

As for Vergil, we shall be dealing 
with one of the greatest of great 
books, one that did more than any 
other to keep the light of classical 
culture burning during the dark years 
of Europe’s history. Quid mrultui? 
The alleged diffic ulty of the Aeneid 
may be less of an obstacle if our 
beginners’ program is constructed 
with Vergil as the immediate objec- 
tive; my own somewhat limited ex- 
perience suggests that much of the 
difficulty comes when students shift 
abruptly to something altogether dif- 
ferent from Caesar and Cicero, which 
seems almost to violate everything 
that has been drilled into them for 
two or three years. 


And then, when we consider Cae- 
sar’s work in the full context of. its 
literary and critical history, 
der how he ever came to be considered 
as a beginners’ author at all. If we ac- 
cept the collective judgment of anti- 
quity, the decision appears to be 
against Caesar. Shortly after 100 A.D., 
so little attention was being paid to 
Caesar's writings that Suetonius was 
uncertain as to who had written cer- 
tain items in the general collection 
of “Caesarian” writings. None of 
Caesar’s speeches has survived at all, 
and he was ignored completely (al- 
most) by the late Latin grammarians. 
He has no place at all in the living 
tradition of Latin prose that came 
down through the Middle Ages and 
the Renaissance. He was first valued 
in the late fifteenth century as the 
writer of a handbook on military 
science and tactics. He aroused the 
patriotic antiquarian instincts of the 
French and English because he was 
the first writer in antiquity to give 
serious attention to their countries. 
He did not enter the school system at 
all until 1535, when the gymnasium 
system was established by the human- 
ist Johannes Sturm, and then he was 
read only on the advanced level. He 
was not used generally as the basic 
beginning author until the nineteenth 
century. And in view of the history 
of the work, and its critical context, 
there is good reason for declaring that 
we have been supporting the “Class- 
ics” with a book that is not a “classic” 
at all in any strictly critical sense 
of the word. 


we won- 
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We need to be reminded, at this 
date, that Caesar was deliberately not 
writing /iterature; and he consciously 
and studiously avoided everything that 
was considered liter rary in his time. 
The Commentaries, as their very 
name indicates, were to be regarded 
as a source for future historians, who 
would use the material provided by 
Caesar as the basis of real literature. 
Hence the studied characteristics of 
the book: pure objective narrative, 
no emotion, no literary effects, no 
ance to “please, persuade, and in- 
struct’; hence the exaggerated use of 
the dtein e absolute, far beyond the 
frequencies of normal Latin; and 
hence the use of indirect discourse to 
avoid the dramatic values and rhetor- 
ical values of the direct quotation— 
speeches being one of the main ex- 
ercises of formal literary history. 
(When we leave out or rephrase the 
indirect discourse, we are, of course, 
eliminating one of the basic charac- 
teristics of the work and hence are 
really not teaching Caesar at all.) 
And Caesar was writing for an audi- 
ence that understood military science 
and tactics as well as the American 
boy understands football or baseball; 
so that interpretation, reading  be- 
tween the lines, is left for others; 
so much so that T. Rice Holmes and 
Colonel Brady can write books in 
which they retell or paraphrase the 
story, and college professors like Dr. 
Titchener and myself can give papers 
and courses telling teachers, who can 
tell students, what Caesar didn’t tell us. 

The point | am making, then, 1s: 
if, as we commonly claim on our 
public occasions, we as a teaching 
group are primarily concerned with 
the classics, with the humanities, with 
great literature and human values, 
how can we reasonably base our claim 
upon a work that is not, and was not 
intended to be, literary at all, and 
has no “values” in the humanistic 
sense? This does not mean that the 
Commentaries are not superlative 
writing; they are just that, but in 
relation to the normal canons of liter- 
ature they are still something of a 
stvlistic tour de force. 

The explanation of our present 
paradoxical position lies, I think, 
the intellectual trends of the nine- 
teenth century. While the aesthetic 
and emotional values of classical liter- 
ature have in all ages had their appeal, 
the chief recommendation of the 
“Classics” has been the tough social, 
moral, and intellectual content upon 
which artistry was superimposed to 
make an active organic whole. Call 
this the “logos,” if you will: the active 


conjunction of thought and word. 
During the nineteenth century, 


how- 
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ever, We find evolving the comple- 
mentary attitudes of science on the 
one hand, and romanticism on_ the 
other. Both attitudes dismiss the 
“logos”; science cannot prove and 
therefore does not believe that man 
is a rational being, and romanticism 
makes of man an intuitive emotional 
being, “appreciating” artistry but 
avoiding that which artistry is in- 
tended to convey. And whereas in 
the classroom teachers of the classics 
readily became scientists of a kind, 
in their general public approach to the 
classics they tended, along with hu- 
manists in general, to become roman- 
ticists—with romanticism defined here 
as an “appeal to the sentimental in- 
timacy of the isolated individual.” 
What we have been doing, in essence, 
is to try to support the classics by 
abandoning the classics. 

Significantly, in the nineteenth cen- 
tury there was a trend away from the 
more uncomfortable intellectual ma- 
terial in the classical tradition. Aris- 
totle was largely forgotten, except 
for some preposterous metaphysics 
and some interesting literary criticism 
(which should not be read until after 
his political treatises have been read ); 
Fpicurus, well known in the late 
seventeenth and in the early eighteenth 
century through the work of Gas- 
sendi, is only now being rediscovered; 
and Plato and the tragedians became 
representatives of “the Greek Point 
of View,” a thoroughly romantic 
concept lately exposed in the Classical 
Journal (March, 1948) by George 
Boas. In Latin, to match the retreat 
in Greek from documents of science 
and logic to emotional and aesthetic 
material, we have seen the retreat from 


morality and law—the latter being, 
as Cicero well said, saqa_ ratio. 
Cicero the Stoic Moralist, Lawver, 


and Political Scientist (who was sure- 
ly one of the Founding Fathers of our 
own republic) has become merely a 
rhetorician and essayist on innocuous 
topics, an advocate of reaction—and 
a bit of a bore. Lucretius has turned 
out to be, not the author of one of 
the most clenching documents in the 
history of human ‘thought, but a sort 
of atomistic Keats. More recent- 
lv, Vergil has been exposed as a pro- 
pagandist, and Aeneas at the same time 
has lost something of his stature as 
the citizen supreme and remains a 
quasi-romantic hero—a rather stuffy 
fellow and a bit of a cad for deserting 
Dido. 

As I have suggested, Caesar fits ad- 
mirably into this picture. The nine- 
teenth-century analytical approach to 
the language could have found no bet- 
ter author than Caesar, because, as a 
tudent of grammar himself, he wrote 
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a grammarian’s delight, a kind of 
scientific prose. And as befits the sci- 
entific approach, the Commentaries 
are by design without intellectual 
emotional content (although on rare 
occasions Caesar did backslide from 
his design a little); and the morality 
is largely of the diplomatic, or dubi- 
ous, variety. With all respect to an 
extraordinary man and an_ extraor- 
dinary book, it was not the like of 
Caesar's Commentaries that ensured 
the survival of the best documents of 
ancient art, thought, and action 
through the dark periods of history 
in the West. Can we contribute to 
the survival of the great classical pre- 
mises of reason and duty in the gath- 
ering darkness of today . with such 
a book: : 
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SOME MODERN VERSIONS 
OF ODYSSEUS’ TREE BED 
By Morris RoseENBLUM 
Samuel J. Tilden High School, 
Brooklyn, N. Y. 

“Nothing in all Homer pleases me 
more than the bedstead of Odysseus,” 
George Gissing wrote in The Private 
Papers of Henry Ryecroft (“Win- 

ter, XV) 

Gissing then translated into Eng- 
lish verse lines 190-201 of the twenty- 
third book of the Odyssey, the pas- 
sage in which Odysseus describes how 
he trimmed an olive tree and_ fash- 
ioned its trunk into a corner of his 
bed. Around the tree Odysseus built 
his bedchamber. 

Gissing liked the idea of turning a 
tree into a bed and building a room 
around it. He thought that such a 
room symbolized the sacredness of 
Home and gave man a feeling of per- 
manence. “Did anyone ever imitate 
the admirable precedent?” Gissing 
asked. “Were I a young man, and an 
owner of land, assuredly I would do 

he declared. 

Some fairly recent newspaper and 
magazine items indicate that Odys- 
seus’ “admirable precedent” not only 
has been imitated but has actually 
been improved upon. 

According to an AP story dated 
March 30, 1948, Peter Bilecki of 
Sedro Wooley, Washington, hewed 
a home in a cedar stump and_ has 
been living in it for two years. Bilecki 
is no longer young, and he has built 
his unusual home not in poetic 
mimesis, but out of necessity, to beat 
the housing shortage. 

“The ten-foot high — seven-foot 
thick stump offers Bilecki what he 
was seeking in a home: a good roof, 
solitude, and low initial cost and up- 
keep 

“A built-in slab bunk is his bed and 
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his chair; a converted milk can is 
his stove. The stump’s heavy sides 
are cut by two windows and a 
door * 

A more unusual imitation of Odys- 
seus’ tree bed is found in an item 
which appeared in Ripley’s “Believe 
It Or Not!” of April 1, 1948. Ripley 
illustrated a trailer eighteen feet long 
and ten feet in diameter hollowed 
out of a gigantic tree trunk. This 
trailer, completely furnished, is owned 
by a farmer named Wade, of Missis- 
sippi. 

In the South, along the old Span- 
ish Highway, are many structures 
which are reminiscent of Odysseus’ 
bed. The Ford Times of March, 
1948, showed on its cover the Tree 
House of Biloxi, Mississippi, a large 
elevated veranda encircling a_ tree. 
The technical name for this structure 
is gazebo or belvedere. Although the 
gazebo pictured is not exactly a house, 
it could easily be used as a sleeping 
porch. The word gazebo is of inter- 
est to. Latinists. Some authorities 
think it is a Latinized form of gaze, 
formed on the analogy of wvidebo 
and lavabo. Others think it is a cor- 
ruption of an Oriental word. A gaze- 
bo is a summer house or turret from 
which one can view the surrounding 
scenery. . 

estes 
“EVER DEAR TO US 
ARE DANCES—” 
rHE DANCE IN THE ODYSSEY 
By Lintian B. Lawter 
Hunter College of the City of New York 

“Ever dear to us,” says the author 
of the Odyssey, through the mouth 
of King Alcinous, “are the banquet 
and the lvre and choral dances” (viii, 
248). In the later of the two great 
epics of the Greeks, dating perhaps 
from the eighth century B. C., pic- 
tures of the dance abound. Some of 
these are vivid and detailed; others 
are casual and incidental, or even 
mere passing references in figures of 
speech or epithets—as when a land 
is described as “with broad dancing- 
places,” or “with fair dancing-floors” 
(xi, 581). Taken together, they fur- 
nish us with a considerable body of 
information on the dance in preclassi- 
cal Greece. 

Most frequently mentioned of. all 
the dances in the Odyssey are those 
which the author calls the “delight 
of the feast” (1, 150-2; XX1, 428-30) 
—dances of vouths and men, after 
a banquet. To the accompaniment 
of song and the lyre, these dances 
apparently went on for hours. Penel- 
ope’s suitors, in particular, regul- 
larly engage in such dances: “And 
now, turning to the dance and to 
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gay song, they enjoyed themselves; 
and they tarried until evening should 
come. And as they made merry, dark 
evening fell. Then they went each to 
his home, to rest” (1, 421-4; cf. 1, 
150-2; XVI, 605-6). Sometimes the 
suitors are reluctant to stop, and even 
prolong their dance by fire- and torch 
light after darkness falls (xviii, 304- 
6). It is with a touch of Odyssean 
irony that the hero gives Telemachus 
the signal for the slaying of the 
suitors in the words, “But now it is 
time for supper to be prepared for 
the Achaeans, while it is still day- 
light, and then for making merry in 
other ways, with song and dance, and 
the lyre; for these things are the de- 
light of the feast” (xxi, 428-30). 


Bur it is not only the suitors who 
engage in after-dinner dances in the 
Odyssey. At the court of King Al- 
cinous the dances are very popular, 
and are carefully arranged. There 
are, for instance, nine supervisors, 
chosen from the people (vill, 258-9), 
Whose task it is, among other things, 
to mark out the place for the dances, 
and to level and smooth it off. The 
dancers are highly skilled; there seems 
to be keen competition among them, 
and pride in their achievement is a 
national emotion (vill, 248-54). Ap- 
parently princes dance, along with 
men of lesser rank; and, as Nausicaa, 
the princess, says (vi, 63-5), they 
like to have “newly-washed  gar- 
ments” to wear when they go to 
take part in the dances. 


e 


The after-dinner dances are evi- 
dently of varied types. Sometimes 
the dancers perform individually, 
sometimes in pairs, sometimes in chor- 
al groups. One wonders a little at 
the thought of strenuous dancing 
after a Homeric feast! Yet strenu- 
ous it certainly was, on occasion, at 
least. It seems not to have been of 
the type of the komos, the light- 
hearted drinking and revel dance 
which overflowed into the streets. 

The dances presented for Odysseus 
by the young men of Alcinous’ court 
seem typical. The king calls for the 
best dancers to come forward to en- 
tertain the visitor (vill, 250-1), and 
they do so. The musician, Demo- 
docus, steps into the dancing area, 
and around him gather young boys 
who are the best of their group (viii, 
262-5). As the music begins, these 
vouths start to dance. They seem to 
dance simultaneously, but as separate 
individuals. They “smite the ground 
with their feet,” and Odysseus is 
amazed at the “flashing of their feet.” 
The whole performance seems to be 
a display of rapid and intricate foot- 
work. It is oddly reminiscent of 
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spirited jig or reel, as performed by 
a group of Irish dancers. 


A little later (viii, 370-84) Alcin- 
ous calls for a dance of a different 
sort: “Then Alcinous ordered Halius 
and Laodamas to dance alone, since 
no one was a match for them. And 
so, when they had received in their 
hands the handsome red ball which 
wise Polybus had made for them, 
the one, bending far backward, re- 
peatedly threw it up toward the 
shadowy clouds, and the other, leap- 
ing high from the earth, repeatedly 
caught it with ease before he touched 
the ground again with his feet. But 
when they had ‘warmed up’ by 
throwing the ball straight into the 
air, then they danced closer to the 
all-nourishing earth, tossing the ball 
to each other with great rapidity; and 
the other young men, standing around 
the dance floor, clapped their hands 
in time, and as a result a great noise 
arose.” It is a little amusing to the 
modern reader to make a mental com- 
parison of Homeric ball-playving w ith 
the current American version of the 
sport; but Odysseus is filled with 
admiration. “Noble Alcinous, most 
renowned of all men,” says the guest 
to his host, “you did indeed boast 
that your dancers were the very best, 
and truly your boasts have become 
realities; astonishment fills me as | 
look at them.” 

Ladies of the court, also, engage 
in ball-playing dances, out of doors. 
When Nausicaa and her attendants 
have done their laundry in the river, 
and have eaten the picnic lunch which 
they have brought with them, thev 
lav aside their head-veils, and begin 
to play ball, rhythmically, singing 
the while (vi, 99-109). Nausicaa is 
the leader in the song and the dance, 
standing out among the others as does 
Artemis among her nymphs. Later 
(115-8), it is a ball, thrown by Nausi- 
caa but missed by an attendant, which 
wakes Odysseus up. Quite appro- 
priately, when Odysseus sees Nausi- 
caa, he tells her that her parents must 
rejoice when they see her “entering 
the choral dance, a young twig so 
fair” (vi, 155-7). Incidentally, we 
are told (Athenaeus i, 20 F) that, 
many centuries later, Sophocles, the 
great dramatist, himself took the part 
of one of the attendants in his play 
Nausicaa, and danced the ball-dance 
with consummate skill. 

Dancing played an important part 
in wedding celebrations in the days 
of the Odyssey, as it does among 
most peoples, everywhere, in all ages. 
When Telemachus comes to the pal- 
ace of Menelaus in Sparta, seeking 
news of his father, he finds a double 
wedding celebration in progress—in 
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honor of both the son and the daugh- 
ter of Menelaus (iv, 17-19). W hile 
neighbors and kinsmen feast, a mu- 
siclan moves about, playing the lyre 
and singing; “and two tumblers 
whirled in their midst, as he set the 
measure with his song.” This is danc- 
ing of a different sort; it even savors 
a little of entertainment in a modern 
night club! To the ancients, tumb- 
ling, performed rhythmically, to mu- 
sic, was a dance. ‘The Minoan Cre- 
tans were believed to have invented 
it (Athenaeus v, 181 B). Inasmuch as 
tumbling requires highly specialized 
skill and rather rigorous training, it 
may well be that tumblers were the 
first’ professional dancers in Greek 
lands. The passage is reminiscent of 
one in the Iliad (xviti, 5g0-606); but 
there the tumbling dance serves as 
an adjunct to a formal dance of 
youths and maidens of high birth— 
a dance that is evidently a ritual 
some sort. , 

A wedding dance of a different 
type is suggested later in the Odysse 
(xxill, 131-47). After the slaying of 
the suitors, Odysseus bids Telemachus 
assemble all who are left in the pal- 
ace, in clean clothing, and have them 
begin a gay dance, with much _ noise 
and stamping and merriment. Both 
men and handmaidens are to dance 
and to sing, and the musician is to 
play his Ivre loudly. They obey, 
and the house resounds with the 
noise, so that any passerby, says the 
author, would assume that Penelope 
had at last married one of the suitors, 
and that the wedding dance was in 
progress. Whether women ordinarily 
took part in the Homeric wedding 
dance, we do not know. In the wed- 
ding dance in the /liad (xvii, 490-6), 
men seem to be the only performers. 
It may be that the handmaidens take 
part in the present instance merely to 
augment the noise! They dance un- 
til night is well advanced, and then go 
to rest (297-9). 

The Homeric Greek believed that 
many of his divinities, and other 
supernatural beings as well, were 
fond of dancing; and he pictured 
their dances as resembling his own 
cult dances. Aphrodite, for instance, 
after anointing herself with ambrosi- 
al balm, joins in “the lovely dance 
of the Graces” (xviii, 193-4). The 
goddess of the Dawn has her home 
and her “dancing-floors” on the is- 
land of Aeaea (xii, 4). The Nymphs, 
too, have “dancing-floors” and 
thrones in large caves on the sea- 
coast (xii, 317-8)—caves big enough 
for a ship to be anchored in them. 
All of these divine dances were prob- 
ably inspired by ritual dances of real 
maidens, in sacred places. The cave 
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dances, around stalagmites suggestive 
of thrones, are strongly reminiscent 
of the cave cult of Minoan Crete. 
The story of Circe has in it much 
that is of interest to the student of 
the dance. She is called a goddess 
(x, 136 and 503; Xl, 8; xii, 155) and 
potnia, “mistress, lady” (vill, 448; 
x, 394 and 549)—the latter recalling 
the epithet potnia theron, “mistress of 
animals,” used repeatedly of Artemis 
and other divinities of animal life. 
She is attended by handmaids who 
are “born of springs and groves and 
sacred rivers” (x, 350-1 )—apparently 
Nymphs. Just outside Circe’s dwell- 
ing are mountain wolves and_ lions 
and swine and other animals which 
had once been men (x, 212-9). They 
move around Odysseus’ followers, 
“wagging their long tails.” The au- 
thor calls them pelora (219), “mon- 
sters’; he savs they have “the heads 
and voice and bristles and form” of 
animals, but the minds of men (239- 
yo). Circe had used drugs to change 
the men into beasts (214); she kept 
them in order with a magic wand, 
rhabdos (x, 389), and with sweet 
song (221, 254). Her name denotes 
a magic ring or circle. We know that 
from remote prehistoric times, all 
around the Mediterranean, divinities 
of animal life were worshipped with 
animal mummery and dances, the 
worshippers frequently Wearing ani- 
mal skins and great masks represent- 
ing beasts’ heads. Statuettes (for in- 
stance, those found on the island of 
Cyprus, and now in the Metropolitan 
Museum in New York) and other 
art objects depicting such mummery 
(for example, the marble drapery of- 
fered to Despoina, “the lady,” at Ly- 
cosura) have been unearthed, and 
literary sources corroborate their 
mute testimony. A black-figured At- 
tic cvlix now in Boston (cf. Ernst 
Buschor, Greek Vase Painting, Lon- 
don, Chatto & Windus, 1921, Plate 
L, Fig. 92, facing page 100) ) shows the 
victims of Circe as men with animal 
heads. We know that in rituals to 
divinities of animal life (for instance, 
Dionysus), drugs were sometimes 
used to induce the desired state of 
ecstasy and communion with the god, 
and a feeling of oneness with the 
sacred animals. It is entirely possible 
that the legend of Circe is a poetized 
memory of animal mummery in an 
ecstatic ritual in honor of a very an- 
cient goddess who was potnia theron, 
“mistress of animals’—mummery in 
which the participants, perhaps 


drugged, identified themselves with 
the sacred animals, and acted ac- 
cordingly. 

As in the Iliad, there is evidence 
in the Odyssey for funeral dances. 
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In the realm ot the dead, Agamemnon 
is telling Achilles of the funeral 
which the Achaeans had given to 
the latter (xxiv, 68-70). He speaks 
ot the solemn procession around the 
burning pyre, with much w ailing, by 
men on toot and in chariots. We 
know that any tormal rhythmic pro- 
cession was likely to be identitied 
with a dance by the Greeks; that the 
slow, winding funeral procession, 
even with chariots, was considered 
a dance is rendered more than proba- 
ble by the verb used here—errhosan- 
to, a word used elsewhere for 
“dance.” Later in the book (85-92) 
there is mention of the funeral games, 
some of which passed into the armed 
dances of classical Greece. 

Frequently in the Odyssey the 
word orchamos is used, as a comphli- 
mentary epithet. It means “file-lead- 
er,” and is from orchos, “a row, 
a file.” It is used in subsequent cen- 
turies in Attic Greek to denote the 
leader of a dancing chorus, a cory- 
phaeus. Combined with azdron, in 
the sense of “leader of men,” it is 
applied to Eumaeus (xiv, 22 and 121; 
XV, 351 and 389; xvi, 36; xvii, 184), 
Pisistratus (ill, 454 and 482), Polites 
(x, 224), and the cow-herd Philoetius 
(xx, 185). Wath Jaon, in the sense of 
“leader of the people,” it is applied 
to Menelaus (iv, 291 and 316; xv, 64, 
86, and 167) and to Odysseus himself 
(x, 538). The use of the word in 
this connection recalls a passage in 
saga treatise On the Dance (14): 

1 Thessaly, he says, dancing was so 
sine ‘that magistrates and gencr- 
als were called “Chief Dancers,” and 
on statues of prominent men_ the 
words “Elected Chief Dancer” were 
often carved. 

In the Odyssey there is a warning 
against the dance inspired by too 
much wine (xiv, 463-6). Odysseus 
bids Eumaeus and his helpers to lis- 
ten to his story, “for the wine bids 
me tell it—crazing wine, which stirs 
even a wise man to song and to silly 
laughter, and makes him j jump up and 
dance, and brings out a word which 
would be better unspoken.” 

In general, dancing in the Odyssey 
is different from that in the Jliad. 
It is less formal, less ritualistic, 1ess 
serious. There is a greater emphasis 
upon the joyous character of the 
dance; in fact, in the Odyssey we 
find, for the first time in Western 
literature, a portrayal of the dance as 
a pure amusement, performed on no 
special occasion, for no deity, to gain 
no particular end—merely for fun. 
In the Odyssey we have dancers who 
derive as much pleasure from their 
own performances as do the specta- 
tors; sometimes there are no specta- 
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tors at all! It is true that there ure 
some gay dances in the Iliad, but 
even they are rituals, on special oc- 
casions sanctified by religion. This 
fact may be of no significance at all; 
or it may be due to the circumstance 
that the Odyssey is an epic of peace- 
time, the /liad of wartime. Some 
scholars would probably attribute it 
to the differing tastes of two separ- 
ate authors! On the other hand, 
may indicate a definite cultural 
change in the period between the 
composition of the /liad and that of 
the Odyssey. 
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The Council of the American Class- 
ical League met on December 28, 
1948, in St. Louis, Mo. 

The eightieth annual meeting of 
the American Philological Associa- 
tion, in conjunction with the fiftieth 
general meeting of the Archaeologi- 
cal Institute of America, was held in 
St. Louis, Mo., December 28, 29, and 
30, 1948, on invitation of St. Louis 
University and Washington Univer- 
sity. , . 

Officers of the American Philologi- 
cal Association for the year 1949 
are: President, William H. Alexan- 
der, of the University of California; 
First Vice-President, Lucius R. Shero, 
of Swarthmore College; Second Vice- 
President, Benjamin Dean Meritt, of 
the Institute for Advanced Study, 
Princeton, N. J.; Secretary -Treasurer 
and Representative to the American 
Classical League, Howard Comfort, 
of Haverford College; Editor, John 
L. Heller, of the University of Minn- 
esota. 
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Conception, Birth, and Infancy in 
Ancient Rome and Modern Italy. 
By Walton Brooks McDaniel. Pri- 
vately printed, 1948. Pp. 77. $1.75, 
from the author, at “Sunny Rest,” 
Coconut Grove, Florida. 
Professor McDaniel needs no in- 

troduction to the technical student 

in the field of Roman life. Readers 
who have enjoyed his sketch on this 
topic (Roman Private Life and Its 

Survivals, 1924, printed in the series 

entitled “Our Debt to Greece and 

Rome”) will greet this new mono- 

graph with equal satisfaction. Here 

again the author utilizes the many 
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ideas and practices found in modern 
descendants of the ancient Romans, 
especially the Italians, to illuminate 
the classical past. On every page of 
the presentation one is impressed by 
the author's great joy in his investiga- 
tions and literary craftsmanship; into 
this delightful situation the reader 
pleasantly — enters. Wide and dis- 
criminating reading in our most im- 
portant libraries, such as those of the 
University of Pennsylvania, Harvard 
University, and the Library of Con- 
gress, is further enriched by a large 
body of materials and insight derived 
from first-hand observation in what 
to him has been a laboratory for 
his studies. These sv mpathetic con- 
tacts have contributed greatly in cap- 
turing the spirit of the subject. The 
research progresses with an atmos- 
nhere of true fascination, of fasciatio 
as the ancients understood the term. 
Thus the book is, of course, of prime 
importance to the student of Ro- 
man life, but it also contains much 
that will engage the interest of the 
student of folklore and of medicine 
—Edw ard Fe. Heffner 
Supralineate Abbreviations in) Latin 

Inscriptions. By A. E. Gordon. 

University of California Publica- 

tions in Classical Archaeology, Vol. 

Il, No. 3. Berkeley and Los Ange- 

les: University of California Press, 
Paper-bound, 


as well. 


1948. Pp. 59-132. 

DSI.F0. 

Professor Gordon has given us, In 
this concise and workmanlike mono- 
graph, “a study of one small detail 
of Latin epigraphy the abbrevia- 
tions, and particularly the abbre- 
viation marks, used in the inscriptions 
of the Corpus Inscriptionum Latin- 
arum, with an attempt at a chron- 
ology.” 

From the more than 162,000 in- 
scriptions in CIL, the author gathered 
all instances of abbreviations marked 
by a straight or curved superposed 
line, plus many marked in other ways. 
He found that only a small number of 
abbreviations were marked by curved 
superposed lines, and that by far the 
favored type was the straight super- 
posed line. There was no good in- 
dication of either type in the time 
of the Republic; but the period from 
the death of Caesar to A. D. 600 
showed nearly 1100 inscriptions with 
superposed horizontal bars indicating 
abbreviations. The usage proved very 
popular in the second, third, and 
sixth centuries of the Christian era. 
The major part of the study is de- 
voted to Table I, “List of Words 
Abbreviated and Marked by Supra- 
lineate Abbreviation Signs,” and Ta- 
ble II, “Supralineate Contractions of 
Imperial Date,” with comments upon 
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each. The reader, accustomed, per- 
haps, to think of supralineate bars 
largely in connection with womina 
sacra, will be amazed at the scope 
of this type of abbreviation. There 
is a short but good section on “Types 
of Abbreviation: Their Origin and 
Development.” Also, there is a com- 
plete index of the abbreviations 
found. 

This monograph furnishes a supple- 
ment to the work of Traube, and 
will be welcomed by students of Ro- 

















man epigraphy. —L. B. L. 
MATERIALS | 
Mrs. L. R. Hadley, of Steinmetz 


High School, 3030 North Mobile 
Ave., Chicago 34, Illinois, has pre- 
pared two courses in “High Scnool 
Humanities,” one in Greek civiliza- 
tion and one in Roman civilization. 
Fach course is for two semesters, 
one class period a week (preferably 
on Monday). Mrs. Hadley has ar- 
ranged a set of ten mimeographed 
lessons for each semester; two Mon- 
days are devoted to each lesson. Each 
student buys a set of lessons, and 
a textbook—preferably H. A. Guer- 
ber, Story of the Greeks (American 
Book Co., Cincinnati, Ohio, $1.05, 
plus postage). Additional books in 
the school library, copies of the 
National Geographic Magazine, etc., 
are used by the pupils for reports 
and notebook work. The lessons may 
also be used for Latin club work, or 
for supplementary work in English 
classes. The mimeographed lessons 
for any semester may be purchased 
from Mrs. Hadley at 20c¢ a single 
copy, or 15¢ each in quantities. 





AMERICAN CLASSICAL 
LEAGUE 
SERVICE BUREAU 








Please do not send cash through the mails. 
If you send cash and it is lost, we cannot fill 
your order. Please use stamps, money or- 
ders, or check. The latter should be made 
payable to the American Classical League. 
If a personal check is used, please add 5c 
for the bank service charge. If you must 
defer payment, please pay within 30 days. 

Ordering should be done carefully, by 
number, title, type (poster, mimeograph, 
pamphlet, etc.). Material ordered from the 
Service Bureau is not returnable. After two 
trips by mail the material is too damaged 
for resale; since the Service Bureau is a 
nonprofit-making organization, it cannot 
absorb losses such as this. 

The address of the Service Bureau is 
Miami University, Oxford, Ohio. 


The Service Bureau has for sale 
the following books, recently pub- 
lished: 


The Black Sail. By Florence Bennett 
Anderson. A fictionized version 
of the story of Theseus, based on 
the findings of archaeology as 
well as on the mythological tale. 
D3.00. 

Latini Hodierni, Second Fascicle. By 
John Kk. Colby. An anthology 
of modern Latin prose and verse. 
soe 

The Service Bureau has the fol- 

lowing material previously offered: 
SLIDES 

Professor William M. Seaman has 

made available two sets of 2” by 2” 

Kodachrome slides, from photographs 

made in Italy in the last two vears. 

The slides may be borrowed by mem- 

bers of the American Classical 

League. Borrowers pay postage and 

Insurance both w avs; the sending cost 

may be paid by means of stamps en- 

closed in the return package. Mailing 
costs are small, since the slides are 
light. Borrow ers must be responsible 
for slides irreparably damaged in 
handling. Those who wish to pur- 
chase the slides may do so, at about 
goc each, from. Professor William 

M. Seaman, State College, Fast Lan- 

sing, Michigan. The sets Which mav 

be borrowed are: , 

FOR. The Roman Forum. 

ROM: Views in and about Rome. 

The Service Bureau has for sale 
the following items previously pub- 

lished: , 

ROME AND THE ROMANS 
Vimeographs 
4. Characteristic Roman Ideas with 
Page References to Books Easily 
Understood by Young People. 
roc. 
16. What the High School Pupil 

Should Know About the Ro- 

mans. sc 

Topics for a Roman Life Fx- 

hibit. sc 

25. Short Stories from Plutarch II- 
lustrating Certain Virtues of the 
Older Romans. 20c 

2g. Outline of Roman History with 
References to  Westermann’s 
Story of the Ancient Nations. 
10C 

58. A List of Important Topics in 
Connection with the Daily Life 
of the Romans. toc 

63. Roman Dress. 25¢ 

82. A Simple Account of Legal Pro- 
cedure in a Roman Court. toc 

109. An Account of the Procedure in 
a Meeting of the Roman Senate. 
10C 

114. A Visit to a Roman House. A 
short Latin narrative. 5c 

119. How to Make a Roman Toga. 
15¢ 

122. Going to Church in Rome. Ex- 
cerpts from an article on Roman 
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religion. 10c 

Suggestions for Teaching Roman 
Life, Character, History, and Re- 
ligion in Connection with First 
Year Latin. 25¢ 

Rota. An old Roman game. 5c 
Social Problems in Cicero’s 
Time. 15¢ 

How the Romans Dressed. Ilus- 
trated. 15¢ 


. The Roman House. Illustrated. 
15c 

Roman Baths. Illustrated. 15¢ 
Ten Ancient Roman Recipes 


from Cato’s De Agri Cultura. 
15c 

Some Rudely Cut Inscriptions 
in the Catacombs at Rome, Used 
by the Early Christians as a Place 
of Burial. 1oc 

Roumanian and Latin. 1oc 
Two Modern Inventions An- 
ticipated. Quotations from Apul- 
elus. 5¢ 


. Cloelia. A famous legend in the 


form of a short story for girls. 
20C , : 

A Roman Peasant’s Dinner. 
Ovid's account (Mer. VIII, 626- 
678) interpreted for students of 
domestic science. 10c 

A Bibliography on the Romans 
in Britain. 20c 

The Roman Method of Count- 
ing and the Origin of the Roman 
Numerals. 1oc 

A Brief Description of the Mar- 
riage Ceremonies of the Romans. 
10C 

Astronomical Signs with Classi- 
cal Derivations, also the Signs 
of the Zodiac. 10c 


. The Art and Practice of Music 


among the Romans. 15¢ 


. Directions for Making a Costume 


of a Roman Legionary Soldier. 
5c 

Elections and Voting among the 
Romans. 20c 

A Brief Account of the Origin 
and Use of Shorthand among 
the Romans. toc 

A Short Account of the Origin 
and Value of Roman Money. toc 
References to Roman Life and 
Customs in the New Testament. 
5c 

Forerunners of the Red Cross in 
the Roman Army. toc 
History Makes Words Live. 
Stories behind “Pyrrhic victory,” 
“Fabian policy,” etc. 20c 

A Selected Bibliography on Au- 
gustus, 10C 

A Roman Forum of Plaster. toc 
Suggestions for Celebrating the 
Birthday of Rome. 15¢ 
Apologies to the Romans and to 
Horace Heidt. A burlesque. 15¢ 
Roamin’ with the Romans. A 
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clever program for club or as- 
sembly. 20c 
632. Government and Politics—Then 
and Now. By Henry C. Mont- 
gomery. 15¢ 
Supplements 
4. Famous Stories about the Ro- 
mans. Sight-reading for first 
and second year classes. 10c 
12. Important Roman Festivals. 10¢ 
Stories about the Roman Forum. 
15c 
16. Paragraphs in Historical Novels 
Descriptive of Features of Ro- 
man Life. 10c 
Features of Greek and Roman 
Life Described in a High School 
Publication. 10c 
49. Roman Amphitheatres. 
trated. 10c 
A Short Bibliography, with Page 
References, on Topics Dealing 
with Roman Private Life. 15¢ 
Bulletins 
VIL. The Roman Forum. Lavishly 
illustrated. 35¢ , 
XII. The Latin Club. Sixth edition, 
revised and enlarged. 60c 
Guide to Readings in English 
on Roman Civilization. Refer- 
ences for reading from a wide 
range of books under 40 topic 
headings dealing with Roman 
life. 35¢ 
CUT-OUT MODEL OF A ROMAN KITCHEN 
A cardboard reproduction of one 
of a series of six Roman models on 
display in the Service Bureau. The 
Roman kitchen when assembled meas- 
ures approximately 1742” x 13” x 14”. 
It comes in a single, flat sheet, and 
the various pieces are to be cut, 
folded, and glued together. Simple 
directions for assembling and color- 
ing certain parts are included. $1.00. 
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PLACE CARDS, FAVORS: ROMAN BANQUETS 
Cardboard cutouts of a Roman 
lamp and chariot. Printed in red, 
black, and vellow, and die-cut for 
easy assembling. Flat sheets with one 
chariot and one lamp on a. sheet. 
Prices: 13 sheets for $1.00; 25 sheets 
for $1.75; 50 sheets for $3.00. 
THE CARD GAME OF FAMOUS ROMANS 
A card game for teaching cultural 
background material and Roman his- 
tory. May be played by two to ten 
persons at one time. 144 cards and 
instruction booklet. Newly printed. 
Price, $1.00. 
BOOKPLATES 

1. A Vergilian bookplate with the 
head of Vergil and appropriate 
Latin quotation. Printed in 
brown and green. Ungummed. 
Another design, with Ionic col- 
umn. Printed in two shades of 
blue on white paper. Gummed. 
Price for either: 25 for $1.00; 
50 for $1.75. 
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STICKERS 
Junior Classical League stickers, for 
notebook or for automobile, are now 
available. Approximately 3% inches 
square, printed in purple and yold. 
Specify type desired. Price: 3 for 5c. 
LATIN WALL CALENDAR 
The 1949 Latin Wall Calendar is a 
scenic calendar, with photographs of 
ancient Greece and Rome. It is 16 
inches by 22 inches, and is printed 
in red, white, and black. Both Ro- 
man and modern designations for the 
dates appear in large type. The 
calendar is very useful and instruc- 
tive in the classroom. $1.50. 
POSTCARDS 
Holiday postcards with the greet- 
ing “Ferias Laetas!” (“A Joyous Hol- 
iday!") are available. They may be 
used for any holiday season of the 
vear. The design, in green ink, is 
taken from Columbus’ drawing of 
one of his own ships. No envelopes. 
Can be sent sent through the mail for 
a one-cent stamp. Price, 30c for a 
packet of ten cards. 
VALENTINE CARDS 
M. A picture of a Roman mosaic 
showing a Cupid driving a dol- 
phin. Inside the card a Valentine 
sentiment adapted from an epi- 
gram of Martial. Colors, purple 
and gold. Envelopes to match. 
Price, 7¢ per card, 15 for $1.00. 
C. A small picture of a Pompeian 
wall painting depicting Cupids 
grinding grain. Inside the card 
a Valentine sentiment in Latin. 
Printed in red. Envelopes to 
match. Price, 5¢ per card. 
ST. VALENTINE’S DAY 
Mimeographs 
317. Suggestions for a 
Day Program. 5c 
422. The Making of Latin Valentines. 
15¢ 
sor. A Valentine Party by a Vergil 
Class. 1o0c 
566. The Loves of Jupiter. Directions 
for making hand puppets, and a 
play for them. 1o0c 
621. “Cupid and Psyche” in Living 
Pictures. 4 girls, 2 boys. 15 min- 
utes. 20C 


Valentine’s 


FEBRUARY PROGRAMS 
Mimeographs 
557. Suggestions for a Program on 
February 22. 10c 
s88. Cicero Walks with Washington 
and Lincoln at Midnight. A 
short play in English. 15¢ 
606. Roamin’ with the Romans. A 
clever program for clubs, as- 
sembly, “Open House,” or radio. 
(From Tue CrassicaL OutTLooK 
for February, 1945). 20c 
NEW YEAR’S DAY AND JANUARY 
Mimeograph 
589. A January Program. 1oc 
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Latin Is Vocal! 
Text That ‘‘Talks” 








“Cupio, patres conscripti, 
me esse clementem. 


For over a quarter of a century 


Cupio T T T 4 ] 

in tantis rei publicae periculis ULLMAN AND HENRY LATIN 

me non dissolutum videri; has led the field 

sed iam in succeeding editions 

me ipse 

inertiae nequitiaeque condemno!” LA T IN F O R A ME R | C A N S 
Thirty-five millimetre single frame BOOK I — Fost Year .. BOOK II — Second Year 

* * * * TEACHERS Mo, 
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HEATHLATIN Texts 


FOUNDATION TEXTS 


Carr and Hadzsits, THE LIVING LANGUAGE, A Latin Book for 
Beginners 

Carr, Hadzsits, and Wedeck, THE LIVING LANGUAGE, A Second 
Latin Book 

Wedeck, THIRD YEAR LATIN, Second Edition 

Carr and Wedeck, LATIN POETRY 

Pharr, VERGIL’S AENEID 


EXTENSIVE READING TEXTS 


Brown, MODERN LATIN CONVERSATION 

Maxey, ACTA MUCIORUM*, A Second Latin Reader 

Fay, CAROLUS ET MARIA* 

Maxey and Fay, A NEW LATIN PRIMER* 

Poteat, CICERO, SELECTED LETTERS and PLINY, SELECTED 
LETTERS, “Useful and interesting for high school sight reading.”’ 
* in the Heath-Chicago Latin Series 


D. C. HEATH and COMPANY 


Boston New York Chicago Atlanta San Francisco Dallas London 





























